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WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  WITH  ONE  DEAF  CHILD  IN  HIS 

OWN  HOME 

* ;y* 

ANNA  C.  REINHARDT,  TEACHER  IN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF,  BALA,  PA. 

It  is  my  desire  to  tell  you  as  briefly  as  possible  what  has  been  done  with  a 
little  deaf  child  in  his  own  home  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  In 
order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  quote  from  his  teacher’s  notes  as  well  as 
from  the  child’s  quaint  and  original  expressions.  He  was  born  deaf,  and  his 
speech-training  was  begun  at  the  age  of  two.  Of  course,  with  so  young  a 
child  almost  everything  had  to  be  learned  thru  play.  Everything  possible 
was  done  to  keep  the  child  happy,  and  he  was  happy  all  day  long;  there  was 
so  much  to  interest  and  amuse  him. 

As  soon  as  he  found  objects  had  names,  he  wanted  to  know  the  names  of 
all  the  objects  that  were  of  interest  to  him.  At  the  end  of  four  months  he 
knew  forty-seven  words;  when  I say  “knew,”  I mean,  of  course,  that  he  read 
them  from  the  lips  and  connected  them  with  the  objects  to  which  they  belonged ; 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  he  articulated  any  one  perfectly.  Some  of  them 
he  did  not  even  attempt  to  say.  We  all  know  that  a deaf  child  learns  speech 
as  a hearing  person  learns  a foreign  language,  understanding  much  that  is 
said  before  being  able  to  respond. 

From  his  teacher’s  report  I quote  the  following: 

We  get  many  fine  lessons  out  of  readers.  In  them  are  the  animals  with  which 
Laddie  is  familiar,  the  boys,  girls,  babies,  houses,  trees,  Santa  Claus,  and  many  other 
words  he  knows.  Where  a dog  is  running  after  chickens  I shake  my  finger  at  the  dog 
and  say:  “No  dog,  you  must  not  catch  the  chickens.”  Laddie  looks  at  me  and  then 
at  the  picture  intently.  Once,  in  a contrary  mood,  he  shook  his  finger  at  me,  patted 
the  dog,  and  slapped  the  chickens.  In  other  pictures  I can  bring  in  the  verbs  that  he 
knows.  “The  dog  fell  into  the  water;”  “See  the  horse  run;”  and  so  forth.  In  the 
zoo  catalogue  he  points  out  deer,  bears,  birds,  monkeys,  and  elephants  (taking  the  names 
from  the  lips).  He  left  the  closet  door  open.  I had  my  back  to  the  door  when  I said: 
“ Shut  the  door.”  He  went  immediately  and  closed  it. 

At  the  end  of  eight  months  his  teacher  again  writes: 

He  not  only  reads  sentences  (from  the  lips),  but  tries  to  form  them  himself;  putting 
together  two  or  three  words.  For  instance:  “Top  fell;”  “Good-bye,  trolley  car,  away.” 

At  the  end  of  a year  and  a half  he  learned  fifty-two  new  words  in  one 
month.  He  was  then  three  and  a half  years  old.  He  did  not  increase  his 
list  per  month,  however,  as  there  were  times  after  that  when  a much  smaller 
number  was  learned  in  one  month.  At  this  time  “Jack  and  Jill”  and  “Little 
Boy  Blue ’’were  much  enjoyed;  “Jack  and  Jill  ” especially,  as  it  gave  frequent 
opportunities  for  tumbling  down-hill  in  the  park.  Laddie  was  not  expected 
to  repeat  the  lines,  but  he  did  understand  them.  How  could  he  help  it  when 
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it  was  all  made  so  plain  to  him  in  his  play  day  after  day  ? The  story  of  “Red 
Riding  Hood ” was  also  taken  up  about  this  time,  and  “Little  Jack  Horner.” 

Before  he  was  four  he  understood  numerous  stories  told  from  pictures; 
one  was  sure  he  understood  by  his  facial  expression  as  well  as  by  the  way 
he  frequently  responded  in  words  and  sentences.  Tlie  animals  that  figured 
in  pictures  or  stories  began  at  this  stage  to  have  names,  and  when  out  of  doors 
he  named  the  dogs  and  horses  he  saw  on  the  street.  He  would  say:  “Horse 

named  Dick;”  “Dog  named  Rover.”  The  story  of  Hiawatha’s  boyhood 
was  fascinating  after  having  seen  the  Indians  give  the  play  at  the  Sportsman’s 
Show;  wigwam,  canoe,  bow  and  arrow,  beads,  feathers,  and  war-paint 
enlivened  the  house  for  many  weeks.  Every  member  of  the  family  had  to 
take  part  in  the  Indian  game  at  some  time  or  other,  and  the  children  coming 
home  from  school  were  frequently  shot  at  in  lieu  of  wild  animals  in  the  forest. 
“Please  tell  me  another  story  about  Hiawatha,”  was  an  oft-repeated  request. 

During  the  first  spring  spent  in  the  country,  Laddie  learned  to  know  many 
of  the  birds,  flowers,  and  trees  about  him.  He  has  always  been  a lover  of 
nature,  and  never  tires  of  learning  new  secrets  about  “Mother  Nature’s 
children.”  When  his  attention  was  first  called  to  the  buds  on  the  trees  in  the 
spring  of  his  third  year,  he  expected  to  see  baby  birds  hatch  out  of  the  buds, 
because  he  had  seen  canary  birds  hatch  out  of  eggs.  He  was  told  a great  deal 
about  people  of  other  lands,  and  once,  after  being  told  about  the  beautiful 
flowers  in  Japan,  he  was  taken  for  a drive.  When  passing  an  old-fashioned 
garden  with  larkspur,  foxgloves,  etc.,  blooming  in  abundance,  he  shouted: 
“A  Japanese  garden!” 

Bible  stories  were  begun  as  soon  as  Laddie  had  sufficient  language  to 
understand  them.  When  told  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  how  they 
were  driven  out  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  he  remarked,  after  some  moments 
of  deep  thought:  “And  then  the  garden  was  ‘for  sale.’  ” 

Birthdays  and  holidays  are  made  much  of  in  Laddie’s  family  for  his  special 
benefit.  Hallowe’en  offers  a fine  opportunity  for  personifying  the  ghosts, 
goblins,  fairies,  and  witches  that  have  figured  in  fairy-stories.  In  an  old 
country  house,  with  open  fireplaces  and  Jack-o-lanterns  spotted  about,  all 
this  seems  very  weird,  but  Laddie  knows  little  fear. 

After  a snowstorm  in  the  country  his  attention  was  called  to  the  footprints 
in  the  snow.  “Footprints”  was  then  a familiar  term,  and  he  would  say: 
“Look  at  Kittie’s  footprints;”  “I  do  not  want  any  footprints  in  my  garden;” 
and  so  forth. 

When  in  the  city,  hearing  children  frequently  come  in  and  have  school 
with  Laddie.  This  is  a mutual  benefit,  and  everybody  has  a good  time. 

This  little  fellow  has  hobbies;  sometimes  it  is  one  thing  and  sometimes 
another.  When  he  was  six,  his  hobby  was  electricity.  While  it  lasted,  he 
not  only  learned  as  much  language  in  connection  with  it  as  a hearing  child 
would  have  done,  but  he  understood  the  principle  of  electricity.  He  put  up 
a bell  in  his  playhouse,  connecting  it  with  button  and  batteries,  and  it  worked. 
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At  this  age  Dickens’  Stories  jor  Children  were  much  enjoyed.  David 
Copperfield,  Little  Nell,  Tiny  Tim,  and  Poor  Jo  added  their  quota  to  the 
building  of  character.  Truly  there  is  a psychological  period  for  each  phase 
of  stories  for  children.  If  they  get  them  too  soon  or  too  late,  the  stories  fail 
of  their  purpose. 

During  the  past  eight  or  nine  months  history  stories  have  been  in  demand ; 
stories  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  Civil  War,  and  the  Spanish- 
American  War  have  been  interspersed  with  “ make-believe”  stories.  A 
portion  of  The  Crossing  by  Winston  Churchill  was  told,  and  for  many  days 
Davy  Ritchie  was  a hero.  A friend  appeared  upon  the  scene  with  a white 
rat,  which  was  promptly  named  Davy  Ritchie  McChesney;  and  the  name 
was  never  abbreviated  by  Laddie.  If  anyone  else  took  the  liberty,  it  was 
cause  for  a reprimand. 

George  Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  President  Roosevelt  have 
helped  to  create  a desire  for  patriotism;  in  Laddie’s  own  words,  to  be  a “loyal 
American.” 

Idioms  and  colloquial  expressions  have  been  taught  thru  play  and  story. 
He  never  hesitates  to  use  such  expressions  as  “Don’t  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag,”  “Around  Robin  Hood’s  barn,”  “We  are  in  the  same  boat,”  “This  is 
my  busy  day,”  “You  will  learn  a lesson,”  “You  put  the  cart  before  the  horse,” 
“Is  that  a good  idea?”  etc.  Once,  after  having  played  bank,  someone  gave 
him  a check  for  a dollar.  He  asked  if  he  might  have  it  any  way  he  liked. 
When  answered  that  he  might,  he  said:  “Well,  then  I will  take  it  in  chicken 

feed.”  When  someone  suggested  that  he  did  not  know  what  chicken  feed 
was,  he  responded:  “Why,  certainly  I do — pennies,  nickels,  and  dimes.” 

At  present  the  hobby  is  bees.  An  observation  bee-hive,  together  with 
books  galore  which  are  full  of  illustrations,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousand  and 
one  questions  which  have  been  asked  and  answered,  have  resulted  in  a complete 
knowledge  of  these  little  wonder-workers. 

Manual  training  also  has  its  place.  A five-room  playhouse  was  constructed 
from  an  ordinary  wooden  box,  and  was  furnished  with  chairs,  tables,  and  beds 
made  of  raffia  and  wood.  In  drawing  and  color-work  Laddie  does  remarkably 
well.  This  he  takes  from  a special  teacher. 

At  the  age  of  seven  he  had  a vocabulary  of  three  thousand  words. 

A greater  part  of  the  year  is  spent  in  the  country,  and  while  there  frequent 
visits  are  made  to  th6  rural  school,  where  this  little  lad  is  able  to  enter  the 
second-year  class  and  take  questions  from  the  teacher’s  lips,  answering  in 
turn,  just  as  the  hearing  children  do. 

The  teachers  of  this  child  do  not  claim  all  the  credit  for  his  remarkable 
progress.  Of  course,  he  is  bright  and  has  unusual  surroundings.  The 
relatives  and  friends  who  are  about  him  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  giving 
him  the  help  he  ought  to  have.  All  his  questions  are  answered  with  infinite 
care  and  patience.  Ideal  conditions,  indeed;  and  we  wish  that  all  our  little 
children  who  cannot  hear  might  be  blessed  in  the  same  way. 


